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Body 


We all know heat waves can be bad for our physical health since heat stress can cause respiratory problems, 
exhaustion, edema and, of course, heat stroke. 


New research suggests, though, that it's not only physical problems we should be concerned about, because heat 
stress may affect our mental health as well. 


The study, published by Boston University researchers this year, established an association between ambient 
summertime temperatures and mental-health emergency department visits. It's not the first research to investigate 
this link, but it's an important contribution to a growing body of literature in that it analyzed data from an unusually 
large sample size. 


"| think that there are a couple of different things that distinguish this research," said Amruta Nori-Sarma, assistant 
professor at Boston University School of Public Health department of environmental health. "And the first is that we 
were able to look at multiple years, from 2010 up until 2019, and examine the relationship over time." 


Nori-Sarma and fellow researchers used anonymized data from a national health insurance company and 
Medicare Advantage. 


This trove of data meant a large sample size of people living in unique climate regions across the country. 


It also made it possible to both measure the overall number of mental-health emergency visits and break that 
number down into specific disorders: mood disorders, self-harm, schizophrenia, substance abuse and anxiety 
disorders. 


Although the correlation is clear, it's still a leap to identify heat as a direct cause. When it comes to anxiety, for 
example, an extreme heat event might also trigger climate anxiety - a relatively new term experts are still defining. 


"Climate anxiety and climate grief are quite prevalent among young people," explained Dr. Samantha Green, 
faculty lead in climate change and health at University of Toronto's Temerty Faculty of Medicine and a family 
physician at St. Michael's Hospital. "There was a very large study published last year that looked at tens of 
thousands of 16- to 25-year-olds in 10 different countries and found that the vast majority are worried. 


"Only five per cent are not worried about climate change," Green added. 
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There are other aspects of summer that might produce anxiety as well, notes Martin Antony, professor in the 
department of psychology at Toronto Metropolitan University and co-author of "The Anti-Anxiety Program." 


“Anything can make any individual anxious," said Antony. "So there's certainly individuals who would probably be 
more anxious when it's hot because maybe they have social anxiety and there's more pressure to socialize in the 
summer. 


"Or pressure to travel for people who are afraid of flying, for example." 


Add to all of this another, related factor: sleep. A solid night's sleep, which can be elusive on hot summer nights, is 
a cornerstone of both physical and mental health. 


Although it's difficult to separate out all the variables and directly connect heat to mental-health outcomes, Boston 
University's Nori-Sarma thinks the fact that she and co-authors found such similar patterns among patients seeking 
help for different mental health disorders is suggestive of heat, itself, being a stressor. 


"If it really was some other association between temperature and these different outcomes, we would expect to see 
differences in these relationships," she explained. "| would tend toward thinking that heat is an external factor 
causing stress for people." 


It can definitely feel as though heat is the straw that's breaking the camel's back if you're, say, ever trying to multi- 

task in an office without air conditioning in a heat wave. Preventing this sensation - which, to me at least, can feel 
like exponential stress - is in fact why it's common in some cultures for people to schedule a break in the mid- to 
late afternoon. 


None of these observations are "capital S science." Nori-Sarma, though, thinks anecdotal evidence should be part 
of the conversation, given that emergency room visits are the most extreme interactions that people will have with 
the health-care system. 


"As | say in the paper, | think this is an underestimate of the actual burden associated with these increasing 
summertime temperatures," she said, "because plenty of people won't even come into contact with the health-care 
system at all." 


Obviously, one of the worst aspects of all of this is that the number of people seeking help for extreme heat can 
only increase with the climate crisis. Both Nori-Sarma and U of T's Green point out, though, that this isn't only about 
the future. It's already caused more visits to emergency rooms around the world. 


"People who have lived through the heat dome or a severe wildfire season, or extreme flooding or drought, often 
experience symptoms of PTSD and other forms of anxiety," said Green, adding that we have to work together with 
urgency to stop burning and extracting fossil fuels, which also might be part of the solution for helping us manage 


some of our anxiety. 


"Taking action is key because action can alleviate anxiety. It doesn't have to be some big political thing. Just doing 
anything can help." 
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